BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

Above the natural rock, massive blocks of stone formed
two wide staircases rising to a paved courtyard, once
bordered by high walls, which tumbled long ago to the
plain over which Darius and Alexander must often have
gazed. Ponderous gates guarded the entrance. Only
pivot holes remained to show us where they swung slowly
open to admit one conqueror after another; and oblong
shafts wherein were shot strong bolts at the first hint of
an onslaught against the denizens.

"It takes you English a thousand years to make a
college lawn," said Rumi. "But it took two thousand to
make Persepolis the wonder that it is to-day. Did
not your Curzon Lord say that cno more sumptuous
framework of royal magnificence was ever wrought by
man5?"

Two carved winged statues, not unlike the famous
"oiled and curled Assyrian Bulls," guarded the entrance.
We had not connected Persepolis with the same type of
art, and almost identical forms of sculpture, as that of
Nineveh and Khorsabad. The feet, as high as vandals
could reach, were despoiled, as were the faces, at which
stones had been thrown. Much harm was done by Islamic
fanatics during the Arab invasion in the seventh century,
for their religion did not permit of graven images. More
were demolished by local rulers in the middle ages, to
avoid the expense of entertaining powerful and whimsical
kings who came to see the ruins.

Over plinths and lower limbs, people who should have
known better had scribbled signatures in Roman and
Arabic characters. In 1800, Captain James Malcolm
scratched his name. Nine years later, Morier followed
suit. The name of Sir R. Willock was well and deeply
carved, and six years later, in 1830, that of Claudius Rich.
There also we saw the record 1870, Stanley, New York
Herald^ and the name of Lord Curzon. Insignificant people
followed the sorry lead of those early travellers.
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